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the Scot, but a matured and accurate insight into the dark places of European diplomacy. No one was more at home behind the diplomatic scenes in Vienna, or had given Castlereagh sounder advice about Austrian aims and ideas. " Metternich," said Aberdeen, "is singularly acute, but withal not a very clever man, very vain, always Austrian, and predisposed for war if the risk to his country be not too great."
The last Lord Rokeby died in 1883. On one of the frequent occasions of my meeting him, while Mr Spencer Montague, he gave me many interesting details about the Princess Lieven's evening parties, at which the Lord Rokeby of that time met weekly the leading diplomatists, English and Continental, of the period. From this ancestor's unpublished papers the Lord Rokeby of whom I knew something vividly described "the international set presided over by the fourth Lord Aberdeen. Metternich belonged to it and showed himself there exactly as he was. Not (wrote Rokeby) the Machiavellian genius some have described him, but the pleasantest and most equal-tempered man I ever knew. He never lost his temper in his life nor had a mean thought or said a mean word about anyone. But he wanted pace/' The schoolfellow, at Harrow, of Byron, the " travelled thane, Athenian Aberdeen," now showed himself much stronger for non-intervention than for the Hellenic cause. " Tear up the Treaty of London," was his advice to the Cabinet. This was Welling-tonian Toryism with a vengeance, utterly impracticable, of course, because it would have undone the work laboriously completed by the Foreign Office under three successive chiefs, because Russia, then thoroughly on
the alert,  would  at  once have put her foot  down,
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